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PRAY JUAN DE PADILLA 
Proto-Martyr of the United States and Texas 

The sifting of the evidence as contained in the various docu- 
ments that narrate the story of the expedition of Coronado to 
Quivira has revealed many differences of opinion among histori- 
ans as to the location of this mythical city of the plains. In 
attempting a survey for this purpose a knowledge of the country 
by actual observation must be made with source materials in 
hand, otherwise the historian cannot check up the statements 
noted down by the explorers as they pushed their v/ay thither. 
First, it is necessary to ascertain the facts as related by General 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, by Pedro de Castaneda de 
Nagera and Juan Jaramillo, captains of the expedition, and then 
a correct interpretation must be found from a critical examina- 
tion of the information given.' 

Hitherto the investigations of James Hervey Simpson in his 
Coronado^s March and of George Parker Winship in his Journey 
of Coronado have been regarded by scholars as yielding a satis- 
factory and highly probable solution of this mooted question, 
but careful and critical study of the testimony coupled with a 
reconnaisance of the country described by the explorers was 
made by David Donoghue and the results of his investigation are 
contained in an article entitled “The Route of the Coronado 
Expedition in Texas,” published in the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (XXXII, pp. 181-192, January, 1929). 


1 Castafieda, Pedro de : Relacion de la jornada de Cibola; Coronado, 
Francisco Vazquez: Relacion del Suceso; Jaramillo, Juan: Relacion de la 
Jornada. These are the original sources furnishing the detailed accounts 
of the Coronado expedition and are to be found with translations in the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, which has been 
consiilted and followed here. Other texts of the above narratives are 
found in Temaux-Compans, Henri : Voyages, ( See Vol. 9 for French trans- 
lations of Castafieda) Doc. de Indias, Vol. 3, 13, 14, and 19 contain the chief 
Coronado documents. See also Smith, Buckingham: Florida, pp. 147-54, 
pp. 154-63; Haklu 3 d, Richard: Principal Navigation^, Voyages, etc., Vol. 3; 
Old South Leaflet, Gen. Series, No. 29; American History Leaflet, No. 13; 
Ramusio, Giovanni Battista; Navigationi et Viaggi, Vol. 3, contains Italian 
translations of important original documents not now available elsewhere. 

2 Simpson, J. H. : “Coronado's March in the Search of the Seven Cities 
of Cibola” in Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonia/n 
Institution for the Year 1869; Winship, Geo. Parker: “The Coronado Ex- 
pedition 1540-42” in Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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In this review of the case there are abundant citations from 
all available documents and comparisons of these have been 
made one v/ith the other and with the findings of the two his- 
torians mentioned above. The conclusions reached by Donoghue 
seem most convincing. Instead of designating Kansas or Ne - 
braska as the territorial limit of Coronado’s journey the follow- 
ing route has been traced which corresponds, in almost every 
detail with the descriptions recorded in the original sources : 

"Leaving Pecos (Cicuye) in western San Miguel County, New Mexico, 
the expedition proceeded down the west side of the Rio Pecos for three or 
four days. North of Santa Rosa in Guadalupe County, the course of the 
Rio Pecos turns more to the south hut still flows in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. In the vicinity of Santa Rosa the bridge was built. 

An arm of the Llano Estacado extends towards this area and it is 
the divide between the Canadian and the Pecos. This forms the most 
direct and convenient road to the plains from Pecos. Crossing the river 
the expedition made its way to the Llano Estacado, passed through Quay 
County and northern Curry Coimty, New Mexico, and into Palmer County, 
Texas, thence across Castro Coimty to the ravines already identified as 
Palo Duro Cafion and its tributaries, of which Tule Cafion is the largest, 
in Briscoe, Swisher, Armstrong and Randall Coimties, Texas, 

In Palo Duro Cafion, or in one or more of its several branches, the 
army camped, and explored the surrounding country. Here Coronado 
selected thirty horsemen and set out for Quivira. 

Jaramillo says Coronado marched to the north, the Relacion del Suceso 
says the course was ‘by the needle,’ and Castafieda states that a detour 
was made towards Florida, Travelling north or northeast across Arm- 
strong and Carson Counties and into Hutchinson County or Potter County 
the river ‘below Quivira’ was reached on Saint Peter and Saint Paul s Day. 

Jaramillo states that after reaching the river ‘below Quivira’ Coronado 
followed up the north bank towards the northeast to the settlements. In 
Potter, Hutchinson, and Roberts Counties the Canadian flows in a north- 
easterly direction. 

Here then, was Quivira, on the Canadian River near the northeastern 
border of the Llando Estacado in the counties of Hutchinson and Roberts, 
in the Texas Panhandle.’’3 

Donoghue states in conclusion: “Of this much I am certain: 
the expedition never left the Llano Estacado; Palo Duro Canon 
and its tributaries are the only ravines that fit Castaneda s de- 
scriptions; the salt lakes are found only in the southern Llano 
Estacado ; Quivira was on the Canadian or some of its tributary 
creeks at the edge of the plains.” ^ 

3 David Donoghue: ‘‘The Route of the Coronado Expedition in Texas’’ 
in Southwestern Hist. Quarterly, XXXII, pp. 190-91. See also original texts 
(The Coronado Expedition, 15JfO-15Jt2 by Winship) and compare. 

^Ibid., p. 192. 
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With this historical and geographical setting and the identi- 
fication of the neighborhood in which Fray Juan Padilla labored, 
the account of his life takes on a new significance for the people 
of the Southwest. 

The expedition of Coronado was inspired by the fascinating 
reports of the wanderings of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca and 
the wonderful story of the discoveries of Fray Marcos de Niza. 
Hardly had the latter returned to Compostela in Nueva Galicia 
than the pulpits rang far and wide throughout the realm with 
the startling announcement of the glorious crusade. This kindled 
the ardor of the Spanish nobility in Mexico for exploration and 
settlement of this land of enchantment and glittering treasures 
and it also inflamed the burning zeal of the sons of St. Francis 
for the conversion of souls and the spiritual conquest of the 
various native tribes that roamed the vast unknown wilderness. 
In fact Fray Marcos, although worn and weary by his long and 
hazardous journey to and from Cibola, joined the motley throng 
of over eleven hundred persons that composed Coronado’s ex- 
pedition and with him also set out Fray Juan Padilla, Fray Juan 
de la Cruz and Fray Luis Descalona, all eager to preach the 
Gospel and to spread Christianity among the savages. The 
heroic efforts of De Niza to continue the wearisome journey 
proved of no avail for his health was broken and he was there- 
fore compelled to turn back after Coronado reached Zuni in New 
Mexico. The trials, hardships and sufferings he endured brought 
on paralysis from which he never fully recovered.^ 

Fray Juan de la Cruz was advanced in years when he decided 
to join the expedition. Everyone admired his unfaltering cour- 
age in undertaking these toilsome journeys on foot over the 
limitless and forbidding desert wastes that even today are dan- 
gerous for the traveler. He was so highly regarded for his 
saintly life by Coronado himself that the latter gave orders to 
his soldiers that each should touch his hat or helmet whenever 
the name of this holy man was mentioned. He took up his 
labors among the Tiguas Indians at Bernalillo on the Rio 

Grande. 

5 Foik, “Early Catholic Explorers of the Southwest” in Mid- America, 
XII, No. 3, Jan. 1930. See also Bandolier’s article, “Fray Juan de Padilla, 
First Catholic Missionary and Martyr in Eastern Kansas” in American 
Gath. Quarterly Review, XV, pp. 651-65; Mendieta, Fray Geronimo; His- 
toria Ecclesiastica Indiana; Torquemada : Monarchia Indiana; Mota-Padilla, 
Matias de la: Historia de la Nueva Galicia; Vetuncurt: Menologia Fran- 
ciscano. 
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Fray Luis Descalona was a lay brother who selected Cicuye 
now known as Pecos, as his place to serve God. Like the her- 
mits of old or the fathers of the desert he built himself a little 
hut outside the pueblo. Here he tended the sheep which Coron- 
ado had left with him. Though living a life of recollection and 
seclusion, he taught the Indians the Christian religion. The 
greater part of the tribe was attracted by the happy and peace- 
ful life of this humble servant of the Master; but there were 
sorcerers and wizards who bitterly opposed him because they 
felt that his presence and influence would lessen their own power 
among the natives.® 

Fray Juan Padilla, the youngest of the group of missionaries, 
had a wonderful record throughout the entire Coronado expedi- 
tion. He journeyed with Pedro de Tobar to Moqui in the vicinity 
of Grand Canyon; he returned to Zuni; he joined Hernando de 
Alvarado on a thousand mile trip over vast deserts; and he 
accompanied Coronado in his search for the mythical Quivira.^ 

Before taking up these extensive travels and missionary la- 
bors Padilla had held important positions in his community. He 
had been the guardian of the Franciscans at Tulacingo and Za- 
potlan.® He was in the full vigor of his manhood when he 
decided to devote the remainder of his life in the unknown north- 
ern wilderness, converting and educating the aborgines in the 
truths of Christianity. 

This heroic soldier of Christ was as strict and exacting in his 
religious life as he was energetic and determined in physical 
daring. He frequently had occasion during the progress of the 
expedition to reprehend and to punish evildoers.® 

We can gage his stamina amid hardships and privations by 
the fact that he was a pedestrian on every step of his journeys. 
The padre in brown Franciscan habit walked all the way from 
the heart of old Mexico across burning hot and dusty deserts, 
through long stretches of thorny mesquites and prickly cactus, 
climbing up rugged mountains and descending dangerous and 


6 Ihid. 

7 The Coronado Expedition, 15J^0-15J^2, cited above, pp. 400, 488, 391, 
594, 571, 579, 592, 529, 534; Alvarado, Hernando de: Relacion de lo que 
Hernando de Alvarado y Fray Juan de Padilla descubrieron in Doc. de 
Indian, III, pp. 511-13; Smith, Buckingham: Florida, pp. 65-66; Boston 
Transcript, Oct. 14, 1893 — translation. 

sMendieta: Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 742; Torquemada: Monarchia, III, 
pp. 606-11; Vetancurt: Menologia, (ed. of 1871) p. 386. 

9Mendieta: Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 742. 
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precipitous slopes that impeded the steady march of these trav- 
elers north. No sacrifice was too great for this Apostle. He 
would wend his weary way to the end of the earth because he 
craved for the salvation of souls. This was indeed the serious 
purpose that urged him to accompany Coronado on that memor- 
able journey to Quivira. 

The incentives that led the General in quest of this land of 
fantasy were furnished by statements of a captive Indian called 
the Turk, who offered to guide the explorers in search of this 
place with mysterious treasures. His representations made a 
profound impression on the gallant host of adventurers and gold 
seekers. Coronado left the main body of his soldiers on the 
edge of the plains and took with him thirty chosen cavaliers and 
Padre Juan Padilla. “Through mighty plains and sandy heaths,” 
says the chronicler of this journey, “smooth and wearisome and 
bare of wood, they traveled. All the way the plains are as full 
of crook back oxen (buffaloes) as the mountain Serano in Spain 
is of sheep. They were a great succor for the hunger and want 
our people stood in.” 

Again Coronado describes the territory through which they 
traveled in the following manner: “After nine days’ march I 
reached some plains so vast that I did not find the limits any- 
where I went although I traveled over them for more than three 
hundred leagues. ... I traveled five days more as the guides 
wished to lead me until I reached some plains with no more land 
marks than if we had been swallowed up by the sea, where they 
[the guides] strayed about, because there was not a stone, nor 
a bit of rising ground, nor a tree, nor anything to go by.” 

Castaneda, one of the selected group, very graphically de- 
scribes the territory. “The country is like a bowl, so that when 
a man sits down, the horizon surrounds him all aroimd at the 
distance of a musket shot.” “ In another place he states : “The 
country seemed as round as if a man should imagine himself in 
a three pint measure, and could see the sky at the edge of it 
about a crossbow shot from him, and even if a man only lay 
down on his back, he lost sight of the groimd.” 

10 Letter of Coronado to the King, Oct. 20, 1841, in Pacheco y Car- 
denas: Documentos de Indias, III, p. 363; also,, XIV, p. 255. Translation in 
Winship: The Coronado Expedition, 15JtO-15Jt2, pp. 580-83. Quoted by 
Donoghue, op. cit., p. 186. 

11 Castafieda: Relation de la Jornada de Cibola. See Winship, op. cit., 
p. 527; quoted by Donoghue, op. cit., p. 186. 

12 Winship, op. cit., p. 543; quoted by Donoghue, op. cit., p. 186. 
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Coronado in his ReJacion de Suceso notes i “It was so dan- 
gerous to travel or to go away from the camp in these plains, 
that it is as if one was traveling on the sea . . . and they are 
so level and have no mountain or prominent landmark that if 
one went out of sight of the camp he was lost. . . This all 
clearly indicates that the country through which they passed 
on their way to Quivira was none other than the Llano Estacado 
(The Staked Plains of New Mexico and Western Texas). This 
firm conviction is also held by R. T. Hill in his Physical Geog- 
raphy of the Texas Region where he emphatically states his 
opinion.^^ 

It was on account of this lack of landmarks that confusion 
and bewilderment seized the Coronado party, for the Turk had 
seemingly lost his bearings and roamed about aimlessly for 
several days. 

That this treacherous deed was planned by this tricky Indian 
beforehand is gathered from the narrative of Castaneda. The 
scheming Turk in league with the natives of Cicuye had plotted 
the destruction of the explorers. This the captain relates as 
follows: “The General followed his guides until he reached Qui- 
vira, which took forty-eight days marching on account of the 
detour they had made towards Florida. He was received peace- 
fully on account of the guides whom he had with him. They 
asked the Turk why he had lied and had guided them so far out 
of the way. He said that his country was in that direction and 
that besides this, the people of Cicuye had asked him to lead 
them off on the plains and lose them, so that the horses would 
die when the provisions ran out, and they would be so weak if 
they ever returned that they could be killed without any trouble 
and thus they could take revenge for what had been done to them. 
This was the reason why he had led them astray, supposing that 
they did not know how to hunt, or to live without corn, while 
as for gold, he did not know where there was any of it. He 
said this like one who had given up hope and who found that 
he was being persecuted, since they had begun to believe Yso- 
pete, who had guided them better than he had, and fearing lest 
those who were there might give some advice by which some 


13 Ihid, p. 578. 

i^Hill R. T. : Physical Geography of Texas Region, United States 
Geological Survey, Topographic A.tlas of the United States. Folio No. 3, 
Washtagton, 1900, p. 6. Cited by Donoghue. 
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harm would come to him. They garroted him which pleased 
Ysopete very much because he had always said that Ysopete was 
a rascal and that he did not know what he was talking about and 
had always hindered his talking with anybody. Neither gold 
nor silver nor any trace of either was found among these people. 
Their lord wore a copper plate on his neck and prized it 
highly.” 

Fray Juan Padilla returned with the disappointed Coronado 
from the land of the Quivirans. Unlike the cavaliers, the hum- 
ble padre, as was always his custom, trudged along on foot all 
the way back to Bernalillo. Here the missionaries again re- 
solved to devote their lives for the conversion of the Indian 
tribes to Christianity. Father Juan de la Cruz had already 
entered upon his labors among the Pueblos and Fray Luis Des- 
calons remained at Cicuye. Coronado broken in spirit wended 
his weary way back to Compostela; he was treated with con- 
tumely and lost his place as Governor of Nueva Galicia. 

Father Padilla retraced his steps across the vast plains to 
Quivira. He took with him Andres Docampo, a soldier, Lucas 
and Sebastian who were Donados in the Franciscan order, and a 
few Mexican Indian boys. This little band already wearied by 
much travel trudged that long distance on foot until they 
reached the village where Coronado had planted a large cross 
and here Father Juan Padilla established his mission.^® 

His influence with the savages soon prepared their minds 
and hearts for the Word of God and these roving children of the 
prairies loved him as a father. The burning zeal of Fray Juan 
Padilla led him to attempt the conversion of the Guas, a neigh- 
boring hostile tribe. The Quivirans had become so attached to 
the kind padre that they were loath to lose his religious minis- 
trations since their enemies were about to derive the benefit. 
But Fray Padilla was determined to go. After about one day’s 
travel the padre and his companions met a band of these infuri- 
ated Quiviran Indians on the warpath. He wished to secure the 
safety of everyone but himself. He had yearned for this day 
which was to obtain for him a martyr’s crown. 

The approach of the galloping dusty horde left but little 

15 Castafieda: Belacion de la Jornada de Cibola. See Winship, op. cit., 
p. 509. 

18 Lummis, Chas. F. : The Spanish Pioneers, p. 121. Bandelier, A. F. : 
op. cit., p. 562. Motolinia, Fray: Relation Postrero de Sivola. Translation 
by Winship: op. cit., pp. 566-71. 
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time for action. Docampo, the soldier still possessed his horse. 
The two Donados and the Mexican Indians were fleet runners. 

“Flee, my children,” cried Padilla, “Save yourselves, for me 
ye cannot help and why should all die together. Run!” 

There was a moment of indecision. But as the padre pleaded 
with them again, they seemed to read the thoughts of his heart 
and made good their escape. 

A scene was about to be enacted where one of Gk>d’s heroes 
was to make the supreme sacrifice of his life. 

Fray Padilla dropped on his knees and offered his soul to 
his Master and as he prayed the Indians pierced him from head 
to foot with many arrows. Thus died the first martyr of Texas. 

This new triumph of Christianity was carried back to civili- 
zation by his fleeing companions. They too had many tribula- 
tions and hardships. For ten months they were compelled to 
live as slaves, beaten and starved almost to death. Finally after 
many unsuccessful attempts they escaped from the cruel servi- 
tude of these barbarians. Amid the most terrible privations and 
dangers they wandered footsore and forlorn for eight long years. 
They zigzagged across the burning hot sands of the desert for 
thousands and thousands of miles and finally found their way 
to Tampico where they had been given up as lost or killed by 
the savages. They returned weary and broken in health but 
they had accomplished their purpose.” They brought back to 
civilization the glorious story of the martyrdom of Padre Juan 
Padilla, the proto-martyr of the United States and of Texas. 

The other two sons of St. Francis also received martyr’s 
crowns. Father Juan de la Cruz was killed by the Tiguas In- 
dians. Mendieta says, “Of this servant of God little is known 
except that he remained alone in the Pueblo of Siguex where he 
taught the Indians the articles of F’aith and practices of Chris- 
tian life. These Indians were very much pleased and gave signs 
of appreciation by embracing him and by other demonstrations 
of good will. Let it be understood that he died a martyr.” 
Mota-Padilla shows how he met his death: “Concerning Padre 
de la Cruz we possess these facts: That after having labored 


17 Folk, "Early Catholic Explorers of the Southwest" in Mid-America, 
Xn, No. 3, Jan. 1930; Mota-Padilla: Historia de la Nueva Oalicia, p. 167; 
Lummis, Chas. F.: op. cit., p. 122; Bandolier : op. cit., p. 564. 

18 Gomara, Francis Lopez de : Historia General de Indias, also his 
Cronica; Herrera, Antonio de: Historia General, 

i» Mendieta; Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 746, 
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in the instruction of the Indians of Tiguex and Coquite he died 
pierced by arrows from those who did not embrace his doctrines. 
He tried to change them from their barbarous customs. He was 
highly esteemed by the chief and other natives because they 
had observed the veneration which the General, the Captains 
and the soldiers had shown him.” From the early martyrol- 
ogies and especially in Vetancurt’s Menologia Franciscano we 
learn that his death occurred on November 25, 1542. 

It is very likely that Fray Luis Descalona met his death at 
the hands of the wizards and sorcerers who hated him, for they 
had some apprehensions that his love and friendship for the 
natives might destroy their own magic spell. 

Bandelier pays a sweet tribute to the memory of these mar- 
tyrs: “They were never heard from again. Such is the funeral 
oration simple but pathetic from its very simplicity. Of these, 
the two old monks. Fray Juan de la Cruz and Fray Luis, remain- 
ing alone in the newly discovered land, happy to conclude their 
days there in whatever way it might be, provided it was in the 
service of their Lord and Master and for the honor and glory 
of His Name.” 

In contrast to this triiunphant and glorious page of our re- 
ligious history we must place also a record of defeat and failure 
which is well expressed by Mota-Padilla : “It was most likely 
the chastisement of God that riches were not found on this 
expedition, because, when this ought to have been the secondary 
object of the expedition and the conversion of the heathen their 
first aim, they bartered with fate and struggled after the second- 
ary; and thus the misfortune is not so much that all these labors 
were without fruit, but the worst is that such a number of souls 
remained in their blindness.” 


Paul J. Foik 


St. Edward’s University 
Austin, Texas 


20 Mota-Padilla : Historia de la Nueva Galicia, pp. 167-68. 
31 Bandelier : op. cit., p. 565. 

22 Mota-Padilla : op. cit., Chap. XXXIII, p. 166. 





